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and intrinsic, but unpossessed or remote : a demand for what is not, or may 
not be, but ought to be — ideal perfection. On the other hand, the percep- 
tion of beauty is the possession of that which is as it ought to be — real 
perfection : faith in perfection has passed into vision. All this Dr. San- 
tayana recognizes, but he does not define beauty from this point of view. 
Admitting the facts of his analysis, but discarding the element of emotional 
quality as being a constant and constituted by the nature of aesthetic per- 
ception, we submit another definition of beauty. Beauty is a pure percep- 
tion : that is to say, a perception in which there is absolute harmony 
between the object and the functions of apperception and imaginative 
vision, in which, too, all subjective references are necessarily lost in the 
complete satisfaction of the perceiving sense in its comtemplation of the 
ideal possessed. 

If we have confined our criticism, which we mean to be appreciative 
and suggestive, to this fundamental chapter, we do not forget that Dr. 
Santay ana's book is recommended in its entirety by its sustained literary 
charm, by the fecundity of illustration and allusion, the freedom and felicity 
of expression, the grace of style, the lucid exposition, and the acuteness of 
psychological analysis. We should welcome from one so well equipped 
and so skilful in presentation its natural sequel, a history of aesthetics, with 
appreciative criticism. ■, D t nrAN 

The Metaphysical Basis of Plattfs Ethics. By Arthur Bernard 
Cook, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co., 1896. — pp. xv, 160. 

The essay before us does not purport to be a systematic examination of 
the Metaphysics of Plato or of his Ethics, but only an explanation of certain 
supposed connections between them. The author assumes that Plato's specu- 
lative doctrines are a systematic whole, that there is no need to suppose any 
antagonism between the various parts of this whole, and that there are no 
breaks in the continuity of its development. On this hypothesis, which Mr. 
Cook regards (mistakenly, I think) as the hypothesis of current Platonic 
criticism, the author of the volume proceeds to describe that aspect of the 
Metaphysic which he considers to be the basis of the Ethics. First of all, 
he attempts to determine the relationship which the ideas themselves bear 
to mind — the relation of the objective and subjective, drawing his data 
mainly from the Parmenides, the Sophist, and Aristotle's Psychology. He 
considers that the ideal world is composed of ovra, and that ovuia is always 
a combination of objective and subjective. Every vorjfia must be a voovv. 
The former is the object thought of as represented to the thinking subject 
by his own mind, i.e., the idea and the mind's thought of it are identical. 
Without the latter, the former is non-existent. This vo-qtw., then, as Mr. 
Cook interprets the Parmenides (132 B. seq.), is also voovv ; and the ideas 
are a plurality of minds into which the supreme Mind has multiplied itself, 
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reproducing in them its own essential features of thinking and being 
thought. This principle in Platonism was borrowed, as Mr. Cook believes, 
from " my father Parmenides " (cf. Ritter and Preller, Parm. 94-96). 
When this is applied to Plato's idealism, it means that he posited " a 
single really existent Mind as basis and conditioning cause of a series of 
really existent Minds called Ideas" (p. 16). He further discusses, with 
the Sophist as his text, the question of -yei/eo-is and its relation to ovvia. 

All Being passes from a higher to a lower phase, and the method of this 
transition Mr. Cook thinks he finds in a disputed passage of Aristotle's 
Psychology (404 b, 8). According to this passage, in the philosophy of 
Empedocles, just as the percipient soul is constructed from the same six 
elements that go to form the percepts of his system, so Plato forms both 
■rj ipvffl and to. irpdypMra out of the same elements, i.e., Plato constructs the 
subject and object of cognition out of the same constituents. In the evolu- 
tion of the Idea as known, there are four stages (17 tov hoi i&ea, Trplorov 
P.i)kos, irpoyrov ttXixtos, irparrov ftd6o<s), with which are correlated four stages 
in the evolution of the Idea as knowing (voBs, hrio-T-i]jx.-tf, Sofa, <u<t0i]<tis). We 
have this for the ground plan of the universe, as the Parmenides, Sophist, 
and Aristotle's Psychology have been interpreted for us. There is a single 
owia which multiplies itself into a series of ovo-uu. Mind is, therefore, a 
unity which unfolds itself into an aggregate of minds, and these are Ideas 
objectively regarded. The Ideas are the partial minds into which the 
universal Mind multiplies itself. Furthermore, Mind passes out of its own 
state of immutable thought into the transitory phases of knowledge, opinion, 
and sensation, and thereby into particulars subjectively regarded. This 
is, in outline, Mr. Cook's exposition of the Platonic theory of the relation of 
Mind and Idea. The metaphysical 080s Kara) is the diffraction of the One 
into the manifold ; the ethical 080s &vu> is the 6/toiWis 0e<S, through 
iTno-Trjfjir], Sofa, and aio-tfijo-is (p. 127). Plato's ethical theory is, then, a 
sort of " moral synthesis of a metaphysical analysis, the return of Unity to 
itself." There is not much that is strikingly new or original in all this, 
or that can be said to offer any real furtherance to Platonic scholarship. 
Besides, I very much question the serviceableness, in general, of such 
work, where an immense amount of learned ingenuity is occupied with 
painfully mining out a heap of sheer artificialities and scholastic matter 
that have no possible bearing on latter-day scholarship or life. In saying 
this, I do not view the work from the standpoint of vulgar utilitarianism, 
but one would like to have something besides mere logical subtleties. This 
does not hinder the reviewer, however, from conceding to the author of the 
volume under discussion a vast amount of critical acumen. W A H 



